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ALBERT PURER. 




Albert Duuek was born at Nuremberg, on tre 20th of May, 
in the year 1471. His father, a native of Pannonia,* was 




* " Albertum Durerum a Pannonia oriundum accepimus," says 
Camerariu6, in the preface to his translation of Albert Durer's 
Vol. in.— No. XIII. 



a celebrated goldsmith. In his youth he had studied in 
the Netherlands, under the famous masters of the school of 
Bruges, who had imparted to him their style, so full of 
delicacy and truth. But in the year 1455 he relinquished the 
fertile meadows of Flanders for the fresh valleys of Germany. 
At the age of twenty-eight he settled at Nuremburg, and there 
married a young girl, named Barbara Hellerin, who became 
the mother of the famous artist. It is probable that Albert 
Durer began to assist his father in his trade at a very early 
age," but he always manifested a preference for engraving. 
Some authors, among others Kaael van Mander, maintain that 
he received lessons from Martin Schongauer, a celebrated 
engraver, surnamed " Le beau Martin," and known by the 
name of Martin Schon. But this vague tradition is without 
foundation,' and . in. the account which Albert Durer has 
himself written, and which Sandrat has preserved to us, there 
is nothing to lead us to suppose that his father had any in- 
tention of placing him under the tuition of Martin Schongauer, 
who resided at Cobnar. Durer only says, " Having already 
acquired the art of working in gold, I felt a greater inclination 
to turn my attention to painting than to pursue the trade of 
a goldsmith. When I communicated my wishes to my father 
he was much displeased, for he regretted that I had wasted 
so much time in learning my trade. Nevertheless, he acceded 
to my desire, and on St. Andrew's Day, in the year 1486, 
placed me for a term of three years with Michael Wohlgemuth." 
Unaffected and pious, living without ostentation in the bosom 
of a quiet family, it was long before he. became aware of the 
extent of his powers. The first plate executed by him bears 

German work : " Alberti Dureri clarissimi pictoris et geometrae de 
symetria partium in rectis formis humanorum corporum libri in 
Latimun conversi." Nuremberg, 1534. 

p 
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the date of 1497 ; it represents four naked female figures, and 
far from having been copied, as is asserted by the historian 
Baldinucci,* from a copperplate of Israel van Meckenen, was 
an original work, which Israel van Meckenen copied. His 
first picture, a portrait of himself, was executed in the year 
1498 ; it is now to be seen at Florence, in the gallery set apart 
for the reception of autograph portraits. The artist had drawn 
himself in half length, seated before a window^ his hands 
resting on a maul- stick ; he is dressed in festive attire, a white 
tunic striped with black, and a mantle thrown gracefully over 
one shoulder. His beautiful hair is arranged in long rich 
curls. Although the lines are very decided, and the drawing 
hard, there is a boldness in the execution) and a softness in 
the touch, which is not to be met with in his later efforts. 
The noble expression which the master has given to his coun- 
tenance was no flattery, but with this air of dignity he has 
blended an ingenuous satisfaction with his personal ap^ 
pearance. 

Albert Durer was not only handsome, he was also very 

•' proud of his beauty, as we learn from his letters to his inti- 
mate friend Willibald Pirckheimer. An innocent pride in the 
painter, which was only one form of his admiration for all the 
works of God. It seems, indeed, as if nature had been as 

* bounteous with her outward gifts as she had been prodigal of 
her intellectual endowments. " She had given him," says 
Camerarius, " a commanding figure* and a body worthy of 
being the temple of so exquisite a mind;'* f His features were 
remarkably regular, his eye bright, his hair abundant and 
glossy, and his nose aquiline, while the slender elegance of 
his neck, his expansive chest, sinewy iimbs, and hands of ex- 
quisite delicacy, completed his personal attractions. 

Albert Durer was fifteen when he commenced studying 
under Michael Wohlgemuth, one of the old masters, who, full 
of modesty and honour, practised his art in an Obscure studio, 
caring little for glory, diligently reading his Bible, studying 
nature, and labouring as if to fulfil a moral obligation. 

Having completed the term of his apprenticeship, the young 
artist left Wohlgemuth, in order that he might see something 
of the world. He travelled through Germany, and also 
visited the Netherlands and Italy ; but we glean little of this 
first tour, which, made at the early age of nineteen, must have 
had a decided influence on his character. "I set out," says 
Durer, "just after Easter, in the year 1490, and returned in 
1494, after Whitsuntide, when Hans Frey negotiated with my 
father to give me his daughter in marriage, and with her a 
dowry of 200 florins.- Our nuptials were celebrated on the 
Monday before St. Margaret's Day, 1494." If we are to judge 
by the portrait of Agnes* painted by her husband, she must 
have been possessed of extraordinary beauty ; but with this 
beauty was mingled an expression of irritability, more es- 
pecially when anything unusual happened to annoy her. 
Albert Durer, warned of this failing by the delicacy of his 

* We read in Baldinucci (Vita di Alberto Durero) : " Altro non 
6i vede di quel tempo fatto da lui, che una stampa colla data del 
1497, anno venzeltesimo dell' eta sua, e quella anche aveva copiata 
da una siinile intagliata da Israel* deMenz " There is cer- 
tainly a mistake here, -arising from the fact of the engravings 
signed Israel van Meckenen having been attributed to Israel the 
elder instead of to his son, Israel the younger, who has been 
proved, both by the Abbe Zani and Adam Bartsch, to have been 
the real author. The learned iconographist enumerates several 
other copies by Israel van Meckenen after Durer, which are very 
inferior to the originals. Barsch, vol. 6 of the " Peintre Graveur ;" 
and the Abbe Zani, " Materiali per servire alia storia dell' inei- 
sione." Parma, 1802. 

f Dederat huic natura corpus compositione et statura con- 
spicuum, aptumque animo specioso quern contineret. . -. . Erat 
caput argutum, oculi micantes, nasus honestus, et quern Grseci 
xfrjgdjuivov vocant Proceriusculum collum, pectus amplum, casti- 
gatus.' venter, femora nervosa, crura stabilia. Sed dieitis nihil 
dixisses vlaissc elegantius." Camerarius ubi suprd. In the pre- 
face, to the Latin.translation of Albert Durer's German work, are 
to be founi some, most .valuable details of the life, character, and 
Habits, of this' great artist, 



perception, could not help entertaining gloomy forebodings. 
He thought of the young girl promised him in marriage, as 
one of those sinister prophecies which the Pythoness of 
old was wont to clothe in brilliant language. But he sub- 
mitted to what he considered his destiny. 

The newly- married couple lived happily together for- a 
short period. Soon, however, clouds began to gather. Durer, 
whose character was mild and gentle, had not the determina- 
tion to commence a strife with the charming, though formid- 
able^ Agnes Frey. The disconsolate artist sought comfort and 
advice from a near friend, in whom he ever found a ready 
sympathiser in his sorrows. Being married himself, Willi- 
bald Pirckheimer was the better fitted to be his counsellor, 
though his domestic life formed a strange contrast to that of 
Albert Durer. His partner was a model of grace and gentle^ 
fiess ; no discord had ever disturbed their harmony. But he 
was destined to have his share Of the troubles of this world ; 
his -Mfe diedj and her loss was a mutual grief, to the two 
friends. The artist, deeply impressed with the memory of 
Crescentiaj painted her stretched on her death-bed, holding 
in her failing hand a lighted taper and a crucifix, and receiving 
extreme unction from a priest seated at the bed-side, while a 
kneeling Augustine friar reads the prayers for the dying. 
This painting was executed with pious care. At the side of 
the weeping Willibald are seen the nuns of St. Clair, who are 
come to soothe the last hours of his wife. At the top of the 
canvas Durer wrote, in letters of gold, words dictated to him * 
by his friend; 

In the meantime Agnes Frey, tormented by avarice, restless, 
haughty, and violent, allowed no repose to the husband she 
had tamed* to the melancholy painter of " Melancholy/' She 
urged him to work, even threatened him, and at last locked 
him in his studio. He wrote sorrowfully to his faithful 
friend, Willibald Pirckheimer : " I hear that you have taken 
to yourself a wife ; take care that she prove not also a master." 
Once he managed to get beyond the reach of this Xanthippe, 
by making a second visit to the city of lagoons, the home of 
Italian art, beautiful Venice. He was induced to make this 
journey, by the pleasant reminiscences of his former sojourn 
there. This was in the year 1506. The wonderful engravings 
of Albert Durer were already beginning to astonish the lovers 
of the fine arts in Italy ; his renown had crossed the Alps 
and reached the ears of Raffaele. These two great masters 
having discovered that their admiration was reciprocal, ex- 
changed portraits, Durer sending with his some of his fine 
engravings. The famous engraver, Marc Antonio, of Bologna, 
was at that time in Venice. He observed in these engravings 
what was wanting in his own. He remarked the admirable 
guidance of the graver, the exactitude and delicacy of the 
figures, and the great precision with which the copper was 
cut. Admiring also the free and bold style of Durer 's wood- 
engravings, he attempted to imitate it. By degrees he was 
led on by his success to counterfeit thirty-seven pieces of 
"The Passion," and to make them complete, placed upon 
them, instead of his own mark, the monogram of Albert 
Durer. Vasari relates, that Durer, warned of this fraud by 
the receipt of some of the proofs, hastened to Venice, brought 
an action against Marc Antonio, and obtained an order from 
the magistrates forbidding the Bolognese engraver to use, for 
the future, the cypher of Albert Durer. This anecdote has 
been contradicted, and has been pronounced by Bartsch to be 
one of those fictions so frequently inet with in the books of 
art of the period. The reason he gives for his opinion is, that 
the pieces of "The Passion" are dated 1509 and 1512, and 
that, consequently, they could not have appeared for several 
years after Durer's visit to Venice in 1506. It would be neces- 
sary, he justly observes, to prove that Albert Durer made 
another journey to Venice ; but of this we have no account. 
This argument is forcible, and, we may say, conclusive, when 
we remember the numerous inaccuracies of which Vasari has 
been found guilty. From the confidential letters which Albert 
Durer wrote to his friend Willibald Pirckheimer from Venice, 
, we may gather, that the sojourn of the Nuremberg artist 
caused quite a sensation among the Watsc/ie (it, was thus -that 
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Albert Durer named all those who were not Germans). His 
house was continually besieged by visitors. Nobles, musicians, 
and learned men sought him, and so disturbed his German 
tranquillity, that he was sometimes obliged to conceal himself, 
in order to gain a few hours' quiet. "With the characteristic 
penetration of a German, Albert Durer made his observations 
on the good people by whom he was surrounded, among whom 
he detected many of those witty amiable loungers, of whom 
such numbers still exist in Italy: " One would take them," 
says he, " for the most charming men. They are well aware 
that one is not ignorant of their numerous follies, but they 
only laugh at it." With the solitary exception of Giovanni 
Bellini, with whom he formed a close friendship, and who 
overwhelmed him with praises, Durer had ever cause to com- 
plain of the painters. Thrice they had him dragged before 
the magistrate, to compel him to pay the dues of their 
companies. 

" I hare many friends among the WatecJie," he writes, " who have 
warned me neither to eat nor drink with their painters, among 
whom I have many enemies. They place copies of my works in 
the churches, and in every building where they can possibly have 
them ; afterwards they speak disparagingly of them, say that they 
are not antique, and are worth nothing. But Giacomo Bellini 
praised me in the presence of many gentlemen. He himself paid 
me a visit for the purpose of asking me to paint him something ; 
he promised to pay me well. Everybody tells me that he is a good 
and pious man, insomuch that I have conceived a great affection 
for him. He is very old, but is yet the first painter. The thing 
which pleased me so much eleven years ago, does not please me at 
all now.* I only began to-day to sketch my picture, for I have 
had so great an irritation in my hands, that I have not been able 
to work, but it is now better. Be, then, as I am — patient. Dear 
friend, I am anxious to know if any of your pets are dead, either that 



which is near the water, that which resembles this 





or the daughter of 



" Dated at Venice, at nine o'clock, on the night of the Satm> 
day after Candlemas, in the year 1606. 

"Albrecht Durer." 

The painting to which Albert Durer refers in this letter 
was executed by order of the German community established 
at Venice, under the name of " The Fondaco dei Tedeschi." 
The pace agreed upon was eighty-five ducats. As soon as it 
was placed upon the altar of the church for which it was 
destined, the doge and the patriarch went to see it. Every 
one praised it, except such as were painters of only moderate 
fame ; for the great artists, on the contrary, acknowledged the 
splendour of this foreign genius. ^Giovanni Bellini extolled 
him. Andrea Mantegna, a native of Mantua, wished to 
become acquainted with him, and Durer set out to visit him, 
but before arriving at Mantua he heard of the death of this 
painter. f Jacopo da Pontormo, having engaged to paint 
"The Passion of Jesus Christ," attempted, without disguise, 
to imitate the Gothic style of Durer, and Vasari himself 
admits, that the inventions and beautiful conceptions of the 
German painter were of great assistance to the Italian 
masters. J But this sway, exercised in the very heart of Italy, 
by a German— that is to say, a barbarian, could not fail to 

• Should not the thing alluded to, be a person ? 

f Camerarius, in the preface to his translation of Albert Durer's 
work on the '' Proportions of the Human Body." 

J Figuro tntte quelle cose cosi celeste, come terrene, tanto bene 
che fu una miraviglia, e con tanta yarieta di fare quelli animali, e 
mostri, che fu un gran lume a molte de' nostri arteh'ci che si sono 
serviti poi dell' abondanza c copia delle belle fantasie e invenzione 
di costui. " Vita-di Marc-Antonio, cd altrr." Parte quarta. ' 



excite the jealousy of the Venetians. Perhaps there never 
lived a man more happily constituted, and gifted in a higher 
degree with qualities calculated to gain the affections and 
dissipate all ill-feeling. Durer was kind and generous to all, 
and always mild and gentle in his bearing. His conversation^ 
which displayed at once his high appreciation of art; and his 
profound knowledge of the mathematical and positive sciences, 
particularly geometry and architecture, was so agreeable and 
interesting, that his hearers dreaded the moment when he 
should cease to speak. § He was never at a loss for words, in 
which to express himself, and his manner was so noble and 
dignified, that the highest potentates, Ferdinand, King of 
Bohemia, and Maximilian, Emperor of Germany, took plea- 
sure in conversing familiarly with him. The latter, having 
formed the highest opipion of his talents, retained him at his 
court, where he employed his graver and his brush alternately. 
It is related, that one day, when engaged in painting some 
large object, his ladder proving too short, Maximilian requested 
one of the nobles who surrounded him to hold the ladder, 
that the artist might mount with safety to the tf»p. But the 
noble lord considered it beneath his dignity, and refused to 
obey. "You are noble by birth," exclaimed the irritated 
Emperor, "my painter is ennobled by genius ;" and to show 
how much easier it was to make a noble than a great painter, 
Maximilian forthwith commanded' that a patent of nobility 
should be made out for Durer, giving him for armorial bearings 
— three shields on a field of azure, two on the chief, and one 
on the base. These arms became subsequently those of all 
the societies of painters. 

At the age of forty-nine, Albert Durer again visited the 
Netherlands. Unfortunately, Agnes Frey, his terrible spouse, 
followed him there. Antwerp being at that time the most 
important town in the Low Countries, and the centre of 
commerce, was the first place they visited. The evening of 
their arrival, the agent of a rich banking-house — that of the 
Fuggers ||— gave them a splendid supper. The following days 
Durer was escorted through the city, and the painters invited 
him to a dinner which was given at their hall, of which the 
illustrious guest gives the following account : — " No expense 
was spared ; the banquet was served on silver, and all the 
painters, with their wives, were present. "When I entered 
with mine, they separated on either side, as if I had been one 
of the nobles of the land. There were present many persons 
of high station, who greeted me respectfully, manifesting every 
desire to be agreeable and obliging in all things. When we 
were seated, Master Rathporth offered me, in the name of the 
corporation, four measures of wine, in token of their good will 
and esteem. I. thanked them, expressing my gratitude. . . . 
The entertainment was continued until a late hour of the 
pight, when we were conducted home by torchlight, amid 
overwhelming protestations of friendship." II 

At Ghent and at Bruges Durer received a similar wel- 
come. Proofs of esteem were lavished upon him, in the 
shape of invitations ; delicacies abounded, the wine flowed 
plentifully, and every evening he was reconducted to his 
abode by torchlight. Margaret of Austria, regent of the 
Netherlands for Charles V., hearing that Durer was at 
Brussels, despatched an officer of the court to assure him of 
the favour of herself and the emperor. In gratitude for this 
politeness, the Nuremberg engraver presented to MaTgaret 
some of his finest plates, " St. Jerome in the Room," en- 
graved on copper with wonderful delicacy, a copy of "The 
Passion," and afterwards he gave her copies of his entire 
collection of engravings, with the addition of two subjects 
drawn on parchment with great labour and care, which he 

§ . . . Sermonis autem tanta suavitas atque is lepor, ut nihil 
csset audientibus magis contrarium quam finis. — Camer. ttbisvjyra. 

|| The Fuggers were the Rothschilds o^those days. 
. U See Albert Durer's Journal of his stay in the Netherlands, in 
the years 1520 and 1521. This Journal has been published by 
Murr, in vol. X. of his "Art Journal." It is translated into 
French, in the " Cabinet de l'Amateur et de rAntiquaire. 1 ' 
"Vol I.,1842. - .".-■■• - 
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valued at thirty florins. But he soon began to feel the effects 
of intrigue ; the envious prepared snares, for him so artfully, 
that after the favourable reception which Margaret had given 
him, her manner suddenly changed towards him. Durer 
showed her a portrait which he had painted of the Emperor 
Charles Y., when she assumed so disdainful ah air, that the 
artist was compelled to remove his canvas in silence. On 
another occasion, in order to ascertain whether this contempt 
were felt for his talents or his person, he begged for the little 
book of Master Jacob (Jacob Cornelisz), which was em- 
bellished with choice miniatures ; but the lady replied 
sharply that it was promised to her painter, Bernard Yan 



spicuously in his memorandum-book these vengeful words : 
." In all my transactions, whether in selling or in buying 
during my sojourn in the Netherlands, in all my intercourse 
with the high or low classes, I have been wronged, more par- 
ticularly by the Lady Margaret (of Austria), who has given 
me nothing in return for all my presents and labours." 
Regarding the portrait of the Emperor Charles V., which the 
regent had appeared to despise, Albert Durer was obliged to 
part with it for a pocket-handkerchief of Eoglish manufacture. 
Happily a citizen of Antwerp, Alexander Imhoff, accommo- 
dated him with a loan of one hundred golden florins, for 
which he put his hand to a bill stamped with his seal, and 




CHR ST TAKING LEAVE OF HIi MOTUEB. — AFTER ALBERT DURER. 



Oiley. Then and there ended their connexion, much to the 
gratification of the crafty and the envious. This celebrated 
engraver was not worse treated by the Austrian princess than 
by private individuals, for in Brussels he painted six portraits, 
for none of which the remuneration was forthcoming. His 
abode at Antwerp provoked the following remark : — " I have 
made here many drawings and portraits, the majority of 
which have brought me nothing/ ' In consequence of this, 
although he worked hard and practised the strictest economy, 
he became involved in pecuniary difficulties. Hurt by the 
contrast which he remarked between his splendid reception 
and the strange proceedings which followed it, he wrote con- 



payable at Nuremberg. Just as he was meditating his 
departure, Christian II., king of Denmark, made his appear- 
ance in the city, and, hearing that Durer was still there, sent 
for him, loaded him with favours, and desired to have his 
portrait taken by so great an artist, for which he paid him 
liberally. Gratified by the splendid engravings presented to 
him by Albert Durer, Christian invited him to a banquet, at 
which the Emperor, the Princess Margaret, and the Queen of 
Spain were present ; but none of these august personages 
deigned to address a word to the noble and handsome guest, 
whose genius did honour to a royal entertainment. Soon 
after this, our artist left Belgium, carrying with him bitter 
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reminiscences, which made his native Germany appear more 
charming than ever. There, at least, he had only to bear his 
customary grief, conjugal strife, a grief which was unvarying 
and inconsolable, and which was revived, from time to time, 
by the passions of Agnes. 

The study of the Flemish paintings, and his own acute 
observation, had by degrees worked a considerable modification 
in Albert Durer's view with regard to the nature and aim of 
art. The correspondence of his friend Melancthon, as well as 
the later works of the painter, proves to us that, towards the 
close of his career, his mind underwent a vast change. 



unable to support the double burden of labour and vexation, 
inasmuch as Agnes Frey became every day more peevish and 
ill-tempered. In the abode in which the unhappy couple 
passed their stormy existence, where should have reigned that 
peace and quiet so dear to artists, and the poetic and softening 
influences of memory, ill-humour, defiance, anger, all the 
irritated and irritating passions were let loose. Tortured ' 
by the foolish fear of poverty, the avaricious and beautiful 
Agnes harassed the patient engraver with her lamentations. 
She watched him with a commanding look, and held his 
genius captive to her sordid spirit, demanding what "was to 




SAMSON SLAYING THE LION. — AFTER ALBERT DURER. 



Instead of the profusion of detail which characterised his 
more youthful productions, he now sought to throw into his 
pictures a simplicity and harmony of conception, which he 
found made a much nearer approach to nature, than the 
laborious variety which he crowded into his former pictures. 
He regretted that he had not discovered this earlier in life, 
for, at his age, it was difficult to alter his style of painting ; 
but with these noble regrets was mingled the still more noble 
desire to improve the style and general character of "his 
works. Such is the energy of the true artist ! Then it was 
that he painted the sublime figures of the Apostles, which 
are to be seen at Munich. 
A fatal hour was approaching for Albert Durer. He was 



become of her should she be left a widow.* Those friends 
who would have solaced and entertained him were driven away, 

* Nemini mortem imputare queat, quam uxori ejus quae cor ipsa 
usque adeo eroserit, tantoque cruciatu eumdem afflixerit, .... 
ut nullam a labore remissionem quarere, vel societati quaedam. 
interesse potuerit, ob continuas querelas, quibus ad laborandum 
noctu atque interdiu rigorose eum compulerit, ut pecuniam saltern 
quam moriens ipsae relinqueret, lucraretur .... etc.—" Letters Of 
George Hartman," a friend of 'Durer. Bayle, in his " Dictionary ," 
quotes a letter from Prince Anthony TJlric, of Brunswick, which 
proves that Dufer suffered all the misfortunes, with all the 
patience of Socrates : " Ipsum doini Xanthippeuhabuisse pessimam 
etdivinae suss mentis flageUatrioem^rriiiiain." 
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and the poor old painter, tired of life, and w:>rn out with strug- 
gling, lost his energy, and gave himself up to despair. An eye- 
-witness relates, that his reason sometimes seemed to wander. 
Albert Durer died on the 6th of April, 1528. 

At the cemetery of St. John, at Nuremberg, is. shown the 
spot where this great master, after a life full of troubles and 
anxieties, found a haven of rest. " It is impossible to 
imagine a more gloomy place," says one of our contem- 
poraries.* Not one of those country graveyards, so full of 
•nature's poetry ; no weeping willows drooping their melan- 
choly 'branches; no dark towering cypress mounting towards 
the skies ; no flowers, green turf, or garlands, pious offerings 
from the living to the memory of the dead. The tombs, 
ranged in long rows, like the beds of the patients in a hospital, 
are merely flat stones laid over the graves. No railing encloses 
them, no cross surmounts them ; their burying-place might be 
compared to a camp-bed set up for a night. Meanwhile, the 
lichen spreads its dusky stains, and the mass of rank verdure 
announces that oblivion is already beginning to swallow up the 
memory of those beloved beings to whom the epitaph promises 
eternal tears. j, 

On Albert Durer's tomb-stone is the following simple in- 
scription : — 

Me. Al. Du. 

Quidqtjed ALBERTI DTJRERI wortale fuit 

Sub hoc coNDiTuii tumtjlo 

Emigravit vin idus aprilis MDXXVIII. 

Willibald Pirckheimer, the faithful . friend of the great 
painter, added, afcer this short epitaph, a brief catalogue of hi$ 
virtues, and mentioned the universal grief which was felt for 
his loss. It well became him to engrave this last farewell on. 
Albert Durer's tomb-stone, for he had strengthened and con- 
soled him all his life. Even fate seemed to respect their Old. 
attachment, for they are laid side by side in the same grave- 
yard. 

So much for the man : let us now briefly examine thewotfe* 
by which he is known. Having, already {ante p. 37), on pre- 
senting our readers with the beautiful allegorical design called 
" Melancholy," by Albert Durer, spoken at some iength of 
the peculiarities of his style, it will be unnecessary to go over • 
the ground again. On the contrary, we believe it will be 
more profitable if we consider with attention the subjects we 
are enabled to introduce into these pages as illustrations of 
the genius of the great German artist. 

Albert Durer lived in trcMblous and stirring times— times 
favourable for the development of genius wherever it was 
possessed; for, while he sat in his study and imagined 
moralities and satires upon mankind, while he indulged in 
those fantastic dreams which he has revealed to us in so many 
shapes, while he travelled to Venice, to study the arts— and to 
escape the tongue of Agnes Frey, — Columbus, and Americus 
Vespasius, and Sebastian Cabot, were opening up fresh fields 
for the enterprise and commerce of mankind. While he was 
busy over those wonderful sketches of the great Passion of 
our Lord, Luther and Melancthon were fiercely battling with 
old Rome, and the dawn of the Reformation broke upon the 
world. While he was painting that grand picture of St. Mark 
and St. Paul and St. John and St. Peter, as a parting gifc to 
the people of Nuremberg — that famous picture, removed a 
hundred years afterwards to a more princely resting-place, the 
: Protestant inscriptions on which, written by his own hand, were 
rudely cut away, lest they should offend the courtly eyes of the 
elector of Bavaria— during that time, Laurentius in Haerlem, 
and William Caxton in Westminster, were perfecting that 
" divine art " which has -done so much to advance the liberties 
and increase the comforts of mankind ; the people of western 
Europe were just beginning to appreciate and understand the 
sciences which the Moors^ now t driven ignominiously out of 
Europe, were wont to cultivate in the fair city of Granada; 
Sir Tnoinas More was improving the literary taste,- of which 

* M. Alfred Michiels, author of " Etudes sur l'Ailemagne," 
where is to be found a summary of the history of German 
Painting. 



Geoffrey Chaucer and old John Gower had laid -the founda- 
tions in England a century before ; the great Raffaele was 
adorning the Vatican with those beautiful frescoes, which 
.have been the wonder and study of artists ever since ; and 
men were just beginning to wake up out of their long sleep 
of apathy and ignorance, never, it is to' be hoped, to doze 
again. 

The art of engraving and etching upon copper had not long 
been invented when Albert Durer was born: before he was 
twenty, however, he had made such progress in its practice as 
to be looked upon as Michael Wohlgemuth'^ most promising 
pupil ; and by the time he was twenty- three, he had established 
himself as a "painter, engraver, architect, and sculptor," in his 
native place, that 

" Quaint old town of toil and traffic, 
Quaint old town of art and song." 

Henceforth he was destined to be the principal painter and 
engraver of Germany, and to leave on the works of all future 
German artists the impress of his own peculiar treatment. He 
found in the works of his predecessors a dreamy, wild, fantastic 
energy; and he followed in their path with such success 
as, in his earlier works, to surpass anything that had gone 
before, in eccentric spirit and vague mysticism. 

Of this peculiar manner, this singular treatment, this fan- 
tastic, thought- provoking style of drawing, which 

" While it charms repels, and while it horrifies enchants," 

we have numerous examples in the works of Albert Durer. 
Thus, besides the allegory of " Melancholy," already given in 
these pages, we are enabled to present our readers -with two 
other specimens of what may be called Albert Durer's first 
manner. In "The Lord and the Lady" (p. 69), we recognise 
one of those strange German "moralities of which the painters of 
that day were so extremely fond. Here is an allegory of 
human life, not difficult to translate. The lord is whisper- 
ing "soft nothings " in the lady's ear, while, in the shadow of 
the bare and leafless tree, the conqueror Death stands waiting 
br. Hour-glass in hand, he watches their every motion, as 
if, at no distant time, he meant to claim his own. Honour 
and wealth, and pride and station, possess no spells to charm 
the destroyer j youth and age, ruddy health and tottering 
disease,- beauty and deformity, bravery and cowardice, strength 
and weakness, genius and stolid ignorance, all fall beneath his 
resistless dart — ail succumb, as it were, to an irrevocable 
Nemesis from which there is no escaping. 

Of a like character, both as respects the high degree of 
careful finish given to the work, and the mysterious darkness 
of the theme, is the "Death's Head Coat of Arms." Who can 
fail to read and- understand the dread lesson it essays to teach? 
The most subtle and learned king-at-arms -.never emblazoned 
heraldic picture such as this. Here, upon honour's shield, is 
painted the escutcheon which every man must hang above his 
door at last— grim, grinning Death ! Oh, the painter is a 
moralist indeed ! A bare, eyeless skull, supported by civili- 
sation and barbarism — the crowned lady and the naked 
savage — is the picture which our mortality holds up before the 
eyes of our pride. It is a lesson we may every one of us take 
to heart. And the crest to this dread coat of arms is an empty 
helmet,' fantastically crowned with eagles' wings and leaves, 
emblematical of the emptiness of worldly honours and the- 
worthlessness of pride ! Well may the satyr leer into the 
lady's eyes ; for the jewel-crowned head, no less than the 
beggar's, must come, one day, to be a thing like that depicted 
on the shield. 

Albert Durer's mature manner shows itself in more plainly 
understood, but not less powerful, imaginings. In such de- 
signs as "The Passion of Christ," "The Apocalypse of St. 
John/' "The Martyrdom of the Ten Thousand Saints," "The 
Knight, Death, and the Devil"— a sort of condensed ex- 
pression of the spirit of the "Pilgrim's Progress," says Sir 
Edmund Head; in Madonnas and Apostles ; in "The 
Triumphal Arch and Car of Maximilian;" in "The Life of 
the Virgin;" and lastly, in portraits of friends and homelike 
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pictures, such as aire used to hang over the fire-places in good 
citizens' houses. 

The first-named work consists of two great series of wood- 
cuts, afterwards rendered in more enduring copper. " The 
Great Passion " comprises representations of the main inci- 
dents in the eventful life of our Saviour — his birth in the 
manger, his dispute with the doctors, his way to Calvary with 
the cross upon his shoulders, the taking down of his body from 
the fatal tree, his burial and resurrection. 

In all these subjects, says Kugler, the most perfect grouping 
is made consistent with the greatest simplicity of design'} and 
however indifferently the engraver has executed his part, the 
very varied expression of the single figures, and the peculiar 
grace of the lines and movements, cannot be concealed. When 
we look at such fine works, we easily comprehend why the 
wily Italians valued Durer's compositions so highly, and how 
it was that a translation of them into Italian was so much 
desired. 

" The Lesser Passion" consists, as the name implies, of a 
series of the more domestic incidents in the life of Christ — 
pictures in which the mysterious events related are all brought 
before the spectator, as in a moment of time, with truth, 
power, and the liveliest feeling of the beautiful, Of these, 
the most celebrated are — " Christ washing the Feet of his 
Disciples," in which a great number of figures are artistically 
grouped in a small space, which, nevertheless, is not crowded 
or confused, but leaves the principal group, in which the 
Saviour is of course the prominent figure, clear and distinct 
from all the rest; " Christ praying on the Mount of Olives," 
one of those simply beautiful compositions in which dignity 
and feeling are blended with the greatest tenderness and the 
most profound repose ; " Ch.ri.9t taking leave of his Mother," 
previous to the accomplishment of his great mission (p. 60), 
another of those touching incidents which Durer, in his best 
period, knew so well how to depict ; " Christ appearing, after 
his Resurrection, to Mary in the Garden, and to his Mother 
in the Chamber," both compositions of great beauty and. sim» 
plicLy of arrangement — of one of these, M Christ taking leave 
of his Mother," our readers will be able*to form their own 
judgment. The noble tenderness of the son, the anguish of 
the mother, and the sympathy of the attendants, all evince the. 
hand of a master in their development. In this series the 
utmost carefulness in the arrangement of his groups has been 
observed, and in the disposition of the drapery there is a noble 
fulness and simplicity which displays the figures to the utmost 
advantage. It has been noticed, in Albert Durer's oil paintings, 
that the draperies are generally too much cut up into strange 
shapes, a plan by no means calculated to improve the. forms of 
their wearers. But in all his ideal subjects, his fancy being 
allowed full play and his pencil being freed from the fashions 
of his own country, he has made the folds of his clrapsries fall in 
those large imposing masses, so much admired in the works of 
the great Italian master, Raffaele. A great anachronism, how- 
ever, occurs in this series of pictures— namely, the frequent 
introduction of German styles of architecture and costume, 
and a consequent destruction of that unity of design so highly 
desirable in works of historical value. This kind of oversight 
is frequently observable in the productions of the German 
and D utch schools of painting ; and we need only refer, in 
illustration of our remarks, to "The Rape of the Sabines," in 
the National Gallery, in which Rubens dresses his Sabine 
women in garments of Venetian silk. The two works known 
as " The Greater and Lesser Passion/' have been engraved 
twice on copper and once on wood. 

From " The Life of the Virgin," a series of twenty wood* 
cuts, we have selected the most important, viz., " The Marriage 
of Mary and Joseph" (p. 65). Instead of the severely classical 
style observed in " The Passion," we have in this series a repre- 
sentation of those tender relations of domestic life which Albert _ 
Durer knew SO well how to depict. The series embraces the 
history, as-far as it is described in the New Testament, of the 
mother of Jesus. The scenes most interesting, after that 
shown in our engraving, are "The Birth of the Virgin," which 
event Albert Durer, true to his national predilections' and 



quite oblivious of facts, has made to take place in a German 
house in the midst of a numerous company of women and 
maidens ; " The Flight into Egypt," a composition of a few 
figures simply disposed in a thickly growing wood; "The 
Repose inEgypt," in which the Virgin sits spinning beside 
the cradle of her little one, while Joseph is employed at 
a carpenter's bench, unseen by either father or mother, 
angels worship beside the lowly resting-place of the child 
' Jesus ; and " The Death of the Virgin." This last subject 
has been frequently copied by the pupils of Albert Durer, and 
many pictures after it exist in the continental galleries, 
some of them even bearing the monogram of the original 
artist. It is stated by Dr. Kugler to be " a perfect composition, 
with a simple division of the principal groups ; fine forms, and 
indications of the deepest feeling in the solemn exercise of 
holy rites." 

The " Marriage of Mary and Joseph " is a work which maybe 
advantageously s;udied. It is at once delicate and powerful 
in the manner of its treatment ; and, considering the compara- 
tive infancy of the art at the period at which it was drawn, 
may be looked upon as a great triumph of skill. The arrange- 
ment of the lights and shadows in this picture was pronounced 
by a recent writer on art to he worthy the pencil of that great 
master of chiaroscuro, Rembrandt. St; Joseph is properly 
. represented as much older, than his bride, the expression of 
whose face is tender and submissive, though she is not 
beautiful. The female figure to the rigfrt of Mary is strangely 
attired in an enormous head-dress and loose gown; but the 
drapery on the other figures is gracefully and artistically 
disposed. The architectural arrangements of the building are 
extreniely well managed, and in the bas-reliefs on the arch 
there is shown great fertility of invention and play of fancy. 
As a specimen of wood engraving, however, this is scarcely 
equal to the '* Death's Head Coat of Anns," already noticed, 
or the " Melancholy." . 

The Dutch and German painters appear to have possessed 
but little idea of female beauty, o^r but small power of ex- 
pressing it, But, in truth, their models were not chargeable 
with the sin of too much loveliness, a fact which may in part 
account for the extremely plain, not tosay ugly, women whom 
Purer and his compeers have christened by the # name of Mary. 
A modern writer says that the women of Germany <Lq not 
belong to the tender sex, at least in appearance. Thus, can 
-anything be more unlovely than the female figure with the 
child upon her lap, which is known by the name of "The 
Virgin with the Monkey?" (p. 68.) What was the design of the 
painter in introducing so ugly an animal into his picture, it 
is impossible to guess; for there is nothing in tradition or 
history, that we are acquainted with, which would account 
for such an eccentric combination. The face of the monkey, 
indeed, is so prominently intruded as quite to call off the 
attention from the infant jesus playing with the bird, 
which should, according to aU precedent, be the leading 
object in the picture. But in the details and accessories 
this picture is really fine. To be sure, there is in the back- 
ground a Nuremberg house and a.. German landscape, but 
then the lover of old Flemish v and Italian pictures' has long 
ago learnt to look indulgently on such little inconsistencies 
as these. 

«The War Horse *■ (p. 72) belongs to altogether another 
class of subjects- It. bears the date 1$Q5, and the monogram 
of the painter. Like the rest of BureVs performances|d^ is 
characterised by extreme care and laborious finish, '-jfideed, 
when we come to examine this design, "and mark the evidences 
of labour bestowed upon its execution— every line completed, 
every separate hair and muscle of the animal elaborated- with 
the greatest nicety, every part of the design worked up. with 
the extremest pains, every part of the copper- plate covered in 
with " crossmatchings " and "dry point" work — we are in* 
clined to ask ourselves, was all this patient labour expended for 
no other purpose than to show us an unwieray-looking horse 
and its soldier-rider, standing quietly in the grass-grown 
court-yard of an old castle ? There must, we think, have 
been some motive for all this real hard work which, at this- 
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distance of time, is hidden from us. Perhaps both horse and attributed to Albert Durer ; but whether he really engraved 
rider were portraits. them or not, it is pretty certain that the drawings on the wood 
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One other subject concludes our list of illustrations. " Sam- 
son Slaying the Lion " is one of the many wood engravings 



were from his hand. It is a masterly production, and shows, 
more than any other design we have introduced, how entirely 
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he could overcome that vague mysticism and eccentricity so 
common to the school of which he was the head and founder. 
The amazing strength of the man, as, with his legs bestriding 
the infuriated animal, he is supposed to be tearing its jaws 



moment in a little minute criticism— -^we cannot but think that 
the hinder limbs of the latter appear too much at rest for the 
writhing pain exhibited in its head and fore claws. In this, 
as in other subjects, the background is Germany of the feix- 
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asunder, is seen in every muscle of his huge body. The per- 
fect mastery he has obtained over the Hon is shown in its 
crouching attitude and utter prostration. Both man and 
animal are exceedingly well drawn, though — to indulge for a 



teenth century— a rather strange country. into which to intro- 
duce the enemy of the Philistines and an Arabian lion ! A 
similar inconsistency is observable in Rubens' treatment of 
the same subject, which is engraved by the Fleming artist, 
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Wyngaerde, who resided in ■ Antwerp about the year 
1640. 

Enough has been said of the philosophy and tendency of 
Albert Durer's works ; it will be our task now, therefore, to 
tell the reader where the originals of his most famous com- 
positions are to be found. . As We have already said, no speci- 
mens of Durer's oil paintings are to be seen in either the 
National Gallery, the Louvre, or the Belgian Museum ; though 
the British Museum and the Louvre each of them possess 
impressions from his copper-plates and wood engravings. In 
the library of the Louvre are fifteen original drawings by 
Albert Durer, executed with a pen and shaded on white tinted 
paper, illustrative of the " Passion and Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ." In the National Library of Paris there are also five 
of our artist's beautifully-executed water-colour drawings ; 
and in the Royal Library at Munich, there is preserved the 
celebrated missal of Maximilian I., during whose reign the 
Reformation, under Luther, first began. This missal is adorned 
with numerous arabesques by Albert Durer, drawn about the 
year 1515. The King of Bavaria also possesses eight drawings 
by this great master. In the collection of prints at Berlin, 
there are upwards of two hundred drawings by Durer ; and 
the archduke Charles of Austria likewise possesses five speci- 
mens ' t at his palace at Yienna. But the most complete and 
valuable collection of Durer's unpublished drawings is in the 
possession of the family of Joseph Heller, the artist, better 
known' as the author pf the " £ife and Works of Albert 
Durer." This famous collection contains, besides various 
drawings, upwards of seventy portraits of persons with whom 
the painter was acquainted. Several of these .drawings are 
rendered still more valuable by notes and descriptions from 
the hand of the'artist. 

Of the engravings ox. woqd attributed to Albert Purer, 
we have given several specimens, Many impressions exist in 
the British Museum, the. louvre at Paris, the Museum at 
Berlin, and elsewhere. Whether Durer actually engraved 
upon the wood, or contented himself with making the draw- 
ings merely, is a disputed question among artists and con-; 
noisseurs. Adam Ifcrtsch, the celebrated German engraver, 
and keeper of the Imperial collection of Prints, at Vienna 
from about 1790 to 1820, is of opinion that, from the multitu- 
dinous occupations pf Albert Durer, he could not possibly 
have engraved the woacUcuts attributed to him ; and he is 
further strengthened in this opinion by the inscriptions on the 
titles of the various prpductions in which those wood-cuts 
appeared. % y he German engravers, Hans Schauflein, Hans 
Burgmaier, Albert Altdorfer, and Lucas Cranach, most of 
whom were contemporaries of Durer, agree with Bartsck, 
who is still further confirmed in his conolusjon. by Charles 
Blanc, the editor of the " Histoire des Peintres," and George 
Stanley, the latest editor of Pilkington's "Dictionary of 
Painters." On the other l^and, John Young, formerly keeper 
of the British Institution in Pall Mall, Joseph Heller, Rumour, 
Ottley, and Heinecka, affirm the probability of Durer l s haying 
both drawn and engraved the blocks. For ourselves, we offer 
no opinion on the subject j content with the fcnowjecjge, thaj 
if an artist-mind guides the pencil, no indifferent engraving 
can altogether mar the effect of the drawing ; and th.ftk on the 
other hand, if the original drawing be bad, no amount of 
mechanical skill in the use of the graver is sufficient to com* 
pletely hide its artistic defects. 

There are no fewer than a hundred and seventy known 
wood engravings after Albert Durer's drawings^ besides some 
sixty or moire attributed to him. These last, though ex-, 
tremely well executed, do not beaj internal evidence of 
Durer's handiwork. Most of the wood engravings— sueh as 
the " Greater and Lesser Passion," the " Life of the Virgin," 
" Samson slaying the Lion," &c, are from Scripture history. 

Of the engravings on copper, steel, AND tan, executed by 
Albert Durer, Bartsch enumerates no fewer than a hundred 
and eight, about one-fourth of which are devoted to sacred 
subjects. It would not be consistent with our space or design 
to give a list of these, but we may briefly indicate the most 
noticeable among them. The series of sixteen plates, called 



the " Passion of Christ," has been three times engraved, and 
the coppers bear various dates, from 1507 to 1512. "Adam 
and Eve," and the " Nativity," impressions of both of which, 
from plates, may be seen in the print room of the British 
Museum, bear the date of 1504. Two proofs of the first- 
named subject sold at Durand's sale for £60. Several " Holy 
Families," on copper, are much esteemed by collectors, 
especially that known as the "Virgin with the Monkey," arid 
another known as the " Virgin with the Apple," which repre- 
sents Mary seated on a stone, in a landscape with buildings, 
and the infant holding in his hand an apple — a mode of repre- 
sentation very common in Nuremberg, where there exist some 
dozens of sculptured Virgins, executed by unknown artists,' of 
greater or less pretensions as works of art. 

The fine allegorical subject, called " Melancholy," a copy, 
of which was sold at the Debois' sale for £5; "Death's 
Horse," which at the same sale brought £10; a woman 
with wings standing on a globe, holding in her hand a cup, 
"improperly called,-' says Stanley, "Pandora's Box," but 
otherwise known as the " Great Fortune," a proof of which 
was sold for £15 ; a naked woman on a globe, holding a stick 
with a thistle at the end of it, which is known as the " Little 
Fortune," and a proof of which sold for £5 : "St. Hubert 
kneeling before a Stag, with a Cross on its forehead," one of 
Durer's best works, proofs of whiqh sold for £20 to £30, 
according to their merit; "Death's Horse," which fetched 
£10; "The War Efarse," also engraved on wood; the 
" Lord and Lady ;" the " Conversion of St. Eustace," a perfect 
work ; " St. Jerome meditating on the Holy Scriptures," 
the "Twelve Apostles," the "Prodigal Son," "Death's Head 
Coat of Arms" (also on wood), the "Crucifixion," with the 
holy women and §t. John at the foot of the cross, " Christ 
praying in the Garden," and the great " Ecce Homo," are all 
well-known subjects. Besides these, there are numerous 
engraved portraits, among which are — Albert Mayence, Fre- 
derick, Elector of Saxony, Willibald Pirckheimer, Philip Me- . 
lancthon, the Reformer, Erasmus of Rotterdam, and Joachim 
Patenier, the landscaperpainter of Leige and bosom-friend of 
Albert Durer. 

Various scholars and followers of Durer's style have copied 
his engravings with more or Jess success. Among them may 
be mentioned Hans Wagner^Hans Schauflein, Bartholomew 
B,eham, Albert Altdorfen, Jacques Binck, the first scholar of 
AlhertDurer,WenceslausofOlmutz(l48l),Wennig(1509),and 
Marc Antonio Ramondi (1787 — 1539). The last- mentioned 
artist has been pronounced one of the most extraordinary en- 
gravers of his time. The purity of his outlines, the beautiful 
character and expression of his heads, and the correct drawing 
of the extremities, establish his merit as a perfect master of 
design. But he was at the same time a great forger ; for, 
according to Vasari, he saw at Venice the set of thirty- six 
wood-cuts by Durer representing the " Life and Passion of 
Jesus Christ," and was so much, pleased with them, that he 
copied them with great precision on copper; and, having 
affixed Albert's cipher to them, the prints were taken to 
Ita^y and sold as. originals, Durer at length, discovering the 
deception,, complained to the senate of Nuremberg of the 
plagiarism, when the only redress that he obtained was, an - 
order that for the future, when Antonio chose to copy Durer's, 
or any other painter's works, he should affix his own, and not 
the original artist's name to the plates ! 
. Albert Durer, architect, sculptor, painter, engraver, geome- 
trician, and author, has left numerous evidences of his skill 
behind him. In Sculptures j^j s rnost important work is an 
alto-relievo in stone, representing the "Preaching of St. John 
the Baptist," now in the royal cabinet in Brunswick. The 
*' Adam and Eve," carved in wood, in the cabinet of Gotha; 
"Jesus Christ on the Cross," a carving on ivory, in the royal 
collection at Munich ; the " Thirty Thousand Virgins," 
sculptured in agate upon an altar, in the royal collection at 
Vienna, — are all fine works, and display, more fully perhaps 
than any other of hi3 performances, the peculiar tendency of 
the artist's mind. Durer's carvings on stone," wood, ivory, 
and agate, are preserved with jealous care in the palaces of the 
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nobility of Germany, which fact will account for so few of 
them being known in the present day. He is also said to 
have engraved several subjects on gems for seals, &c. 

As an author, Albert Durer's fame rests upon several books 
of a technical character, very little known or read now-a-days. 
Among these are : "Instructions for Measuring with the Rule 
and Compasses," published in 1525, and enriched with sixty- 
slhree copperplate engravings ; " Instructions for Building 
Fortifications," with nineteen engravings, published in 1517, 
and translated from the German into Latin in 1531 ; " Four 
Books on the Proportions of the Human Body," with plates, 
published in 1528, and afterwards translated into Latin in 
1532, and French in 1557 ; and, certainly the most amusing 
work for the general reader, a volume of his letters, political 
essays, and journals of travels, published in French by Campe, 
under the title of "Relics of Albert Durer " This last work 
will be found in the library of the British Museum. 

His most celebrated literary production is the Treatise 
on the Proportions of the Human Body. It must be con- 
fessed, however, that his German character, with all its 
obscurity and want of method, is observable in this treatise, 
in which there is also a great deficiency of comprehensive 
ideas, no general principle, and no synthesis. The reader 
can see clearly enough that Albert Durer was a man of 
imagination, but not a philosopher, and that he was defi- 
cient in that clearness of deduction for which French writers 
are so remarkable. When we find siicli a master as Durer 
taking in hand so fine a subject as that masterpiece of 
creation, the human body ; we naturally expect the writer 
will rise to some elevation of thought; arid show some 
sympathy with the lofty considerations suggested by the 
'contemplation of nature's noblest production. On the con- 
trary, Durer gives Utterance to riorie of those great ideas which 
might well have served as the foundation for his work ; he 
lays down no general principle, but abruptly commences by 
entering upon the consideration of a hitman body, which is 
seven times the size of the head, remarkhlg at the Same time 
that this proportion belongs only td rustic figures. In the 
second chapter he discusses one that is eight time's as large as 
the head, upon which he gives no express indication of his 
opinion, though from other parts of his work it would appeal 
he considered this proportion preferable. He then proceeds 
to the figure of a man whose height is equal to 1 nine heads. 
Here the author; foreseeing a large and higher nead may be 
desired, proposes the geometrical mean. Next conies thd 
proportion of ten times the head, which Albert t>urer evi» 
dently regards as exceeding the tme proportion of beauty ; fof 
he pronounces the figure to be slender. Hence he allows the 
reader to increase the size ctf the head, and make it nearly & 
ninth part of the body, from a comparison of these various 
proportions, and Albert Durer's remarks upon them, we 
gather that, according to his notions, the proportion of 
beauty lies betweeii the height of eight, and 1 that of nine 5 
heads, since this is neither rustle, like that of seven" heads, 
nor slender, like that of ten. But this view is nowhefe 
distinctly expressed. Hie author avoids deelariijg hk 
opinion in plain teritiflfj leaving the reader ito form- hia 
own judgment. 116 erven' goto* sd far, in the third book- 
of his treatise, when touching iipou tfie Variety of huinari 
figures, a< to invent a sort of instrtiftierit for lengthening Of 
shortening figures, making them larger above', or smaller 
below, thicker or thinner, by placing them upright or inclined 
in a triangle, in which they diminish as they approach the vertex 
or uppermost point, and increase as they recede from it. If, 
however, he carries this alteration of figures to excess— that is 
to say, if he shortens or lengthens the representation of it so 
as to make it unnaturally thick or thin — no doubc he does 
this in order to warn the student and preserve him from 
the faults to which he is liable, and to teach him elegance by 
showing him deformity. But where is Albert Durer's idea 
of beauty ? Will it suffice for the student to avoid every 
species of deformity in order to succeed in attaining to beauty ? 
Albert Durer does not tell us this. He hopes the skilfal 
artist will discover the laws of proportion by studying a great 



multitude of men, no particular man being perfect. "The 
beauty," he says, " concealed in nature almost confuses one. 
We may meet with two handsome and well-formed men, who . 
nevertheless have nothing in common, and of whom it is 
impossible to say which is the handsomer. Such is the imper- 
fection of our knowledge. -Who,, then, can say with confidence 
and precision what is true excellence of form?" And not 
only does he confess himself unable to determine what con- 
stitutes true beauty, but he does not think the artist can 
worthily express the little he knows of it. And he exclaims, 
" Art can hardly express the beauty of nature. I speak not 
of a perfect beauty, but of one known to us and yet surpassing 
the power of our understanding, and escaping the skilful 
touch of our hand." 

The Italians have been less severe than we in their judg- * 
ment of this treatise, and Jean Paul Lomazzo, among others, 
professes so great an esteem for the German writer and 
his work, that he considers the proportion which Durer 
gives of a body, viz. ten times the size of the head, to be 
beautiful ; but at the same time admits that competent 
judges think such a figure too slender, yet Says it will 
not do to deviate from the judgment of so great a man as 
Albert Durer. He is, however, quite mistaken in attributing 
to Durer a preference for this proportion. M. Paillot de 
Montabert thinks he has discovered a sort of treasure (to use 
nis own words) in Durer's work, and imagines the author 
must have obtained access to some ancient manuscript which 
lias escaped the destruction of barbarous times; but this • 
.learned coriftoisse'ttr does not explain himself with regard to 
the treasures wliich he declares he has discovered, and it 
appears to t& that in guarding against one prejudice he has 
fallen into another. If Durer had possessed the manuscript 
of a PolyclefcttSy a Etrphranor , or only some pupil of these 
gTeat masters, we should have found clearer traces of it in his 
pao-es. We siioiild have met with the immortal rudiments of 
that beaut?, the rule of which had been discovered and the 
form imaged hf the Greeks. 

The coriStaiit tfectipatida of otir artidt on the more profit- 
able emplofinerit of the grater, allowed him but few oppor- 
tunities tff exer eising his talents as a 1 paiiiter. Consequently, 
not Ttiktiy pictures iri.oil ate to be seen out of the galleries of 
the Gerriiaft sovereign's, Hie fbliowittg are the principal 
works 1 of this character: of wnieh the pedigree is perfectly 
knowtt: 

lit the Belvedere Palace at-Yieriiia the portrait of Maxi- 
milian I., dated 15 18U 

4t Ike Martyrdoms of tite 1 0,000 Christians, who were put to 
a Crael rfeatb fry ike eainitiand ctf Sapor II., King of Persia." 
Albert I)ure* is represented in this- picture with his friend, 
'Willibald PLcWeiirief. fie is noldbig & stick with a paper 
attached to it f "frith the inscription^ " Iste faciebat anno 
IJdiiikii 1508y MheftOsiJttiet alet&afruV' wlfli his monogram. 
•fin's picture waa painted idr Fredeiieky Dule of Saxony ; it 
afterwards adorned the JUiddiph 6&1ktf at Prague. Karel 
Yah Alaiidcr, in his " Btftrffc 0ti the Painters,' ' speaks very 
WghTveff it. ,. 

***£& lrinity." Gti<L the TdUiefy seated on a rainbow, is 
represented holding the iph§ &tfi on the cross ; the Holy 
Ohosty ifl the ibape of * ddfey &6W# aWteV It is surrounded 
by a gloriotttf eompa*y &i Sage*** Saints, and patriarchs. 
Beneath is Seeii Albert Dttr& M&selfy holding a tablet with 
his monogram, arid this kscripttaH* w Albertus Durer, noricus, 
faciebat anno & Yirginis partuy ld\V ^ ^ 

" The Yirgin and the Pear," sigried widi Ms monogram, and 
dated 1512. 

" Portrait of a Fair-haired Youth," dated 1507. 

" Portrait of Johannes Kleberger, Merchant of Nuremburg," 
dated 1526. . 

" The Holy Yirgin Suckling the Infant Jesus," painted in 

1503. 

In the Pinakothek of Munich, some of Albert Durer's finest 
paintings are to be seen. This valuable collection, partly 
formed from those of Dusseldorf, Mannheim, and Schleisheim, 
contains seventeen works of this great master, marry of them 
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portraits, among others that of Durer's father, with this inscrip- 
tion in German, " I painted this likeness of my father when 
he was sixty — Albert Durer, senior." Dated 1497. 

" The Portrait of Michael Wohlgemuth/' Albert Durer's 
master, dated 1 506. Michael was then eighty-two years of age. 

"The Portrait of Albert Durer," dressed in fur, his right 



By the desire of Maximilian I. they were conveyed to Munich,* 
and replaced by copies by Wisscher. These four figures, the 
size of life, painted in 1526, are known by the name of "The 
Four Temperaments." These two works are exquisite, and 
mark the highest degree of perfection to which their author 
has attained. 




THE VIRGIN WITH THE MONKEY. — AFT Ell ALBERT DURER. 



hand placed on his breast, with the inscription, " Albertus 
DuTerus noricus ipsum me propriis sic efingebam coloribus 
setatis XXVIII." Dated 1500. 

"The Apostles St. Peter, St. John, St. Paul, and St. 

Mark." Durer presented these two pictures to the Council of 

-Nuremburg, where they were preserved until the year 1627. 



" Christ on the Cross," " The Descent from the Cross," 
" The Weeping Virgin," " St. Mary Dying," besides " Lucretia 
in the Act of Stabbing herself," and two small pictures repre- 
senting "St. Joachim" and "St. Joseph," painted in 1523, 
upon a ground of gold, after the style of the school of the 
Lower Rhine. 
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The Public Collection at Nuremburg, established in the At Prague may be seen, in the Strahlhauer Convent, the 

Mansion of the Brotherhood of Landaner, contains only three painting which represents " The Yirgin Crowned by two 

of Albert Durer's pictures, -viz., "Hercules fighting with the Angels;" she is surrounded by persons in an attitude' of 

Harpies," painted in water-colours in the year 1500, and two worship, among whom may be recognised the artist, his friend 




THE LORD AND THE LADY. — AFTER ALBERT DURER. 



corresponding panels, the one representing Charlemagne, the Willibald Pirckheimer, the Emperor Maximilian I, and 

other the Emperor Sigismund, both figures larger than life. Blanche Marie, second wife of that monarch. This picture, 

The Chapel of St. Maurice contains a painting of " The dated 1506, was begun and finished, according to the inscnp- 

Dead Body of Christ supported by St. John, and wept oyer by tion upon it, in five months, and is known by the name of 

the Yirgin Mary." « The Parting of the Crown of Roses." 
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In the Dresden Gallery there are two pictures by Albert 
Durer, one of " The Bearing of the Cross," in black and white, 
and a small portrait, dated 1521. 

The Gallery of Cassel contains four portraits by this master. 

There are several of his secondary productions in the 
Museums of Frankfort, of Cologne, of Carlsruhe, of Gotha, 
and of Darmstadt. 

The northern capitals of Europe boast the possession of 
several paintings by Albert Durer. The catalogue of the Im- 
perial Museum of St. Petersburg mentions five ; that of the 
Stockholm Gallery, three ; and that of Copenhagen, four ; but 
there is great reason to duubt the truth of their pretensions. 

There are enumerated in the official catalogue of the Mu- 
seum at Madrid, eight productions of Albert Durer, but they • 
are either of little importance or doubtful authenticity. 

In the museum at Havre we lately saw a fine "Holy 
Family/ ' attributed to Albert Durer. Its pedigree, however, 
was not authenticated. 

In the Gallery at Florence may be seen, among other works 
of this mastrr, "The Adoration of the Magi" — very remark- 
able; the busts of "The Apostles St. Philip and St.* James," 
painted, in water-colours, in 1516; also the portrait of the 
artist's father, dated 1490, and that of Albert Durer himself, 
painted in 1498. These two portraits came from the gallery 
of Charles I., King of England, upon the dispersion of that 
monarch's effects by the parliament of the Commonwealth in 
1650. 

Albert Durer is always seen to disadvantage in the galleries, 
of amateurs ; for the compositions they contain are unimpor- 
tant, and generally limited to portraits and studies of heads, 
the greater part in black and white. 

It appears that very few of Albert Durer 's works have found 
their way to public auction. 

We have alluded above to the two portraits, now in the 
Florence Gallery, which formerly belonged to the collection pf 
Charles I. They produced together only £100. 



In later years (August, 1850), at the sale of the collection of 
"William II., King of the Netherlands, we have seen that a 
picture by Albert Durer, representing " St. Hubert," realised, 
including the expense of the sale, about £350 sterling. 

A few words will suffice, in this place, to mark the appre- 
ciation in which Albert Durer is held, both as a painter and 
an engraver. "If," says Vasari, " this diligent, industrious, 
and universal man had been a native of Tuscany, and if he 
could have studied, as we have done, in Rome, he would 
certainly have been the best painter in our country, as he was 
the most celebrated that Germany ever possessed." Hear, 
too, what Dr. Franz Kugler, one of the most accomplished 
art-critics of modern times, says of this German contemporary 
of Raffaele: — "In Durer the style of art existing in his day 
attained its most peculiar and its highest perfection. Rich 
and inexhaustible, he became the representative of German 
art at this period. He was gifted with a power of conception 
which traces nature through all her finest shades ; and, above 
all, he had an earnest and truthful feeling for his art, united 
to a capacity for the severest study. His drawing is full of 
life and character, his colouring has a peculiar brilliancy and 
beauty ; and if, in spite of the shortcomings inevitable to the 
state of education ^nd public taste in his days, the greater 
number of his works make a deep impression on the mind 
and feelings of the spectators, it is a strong proof of the pecu- 
liar greatness of his abilities as an artist/' Again, in refer- 
ence toDurer's skill as an engraver — " If we do not discover," 
says Bryan, "in his works the boldness and freedom so 
desirable in historical designs, we find in them everything 
that can be wjshed for in subjects more minute and more 
finished. Born in the infancy of the art, he carried engraving 
to a perfection which, even in this day, is seldom surpassed." 

Beneath is a specimen of the hand-writing of 'this cele- 
brated artist, his signature and seal, together with several 
pf the more common of the monograms which he aifixed to his 
works. 
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PUNISHMENT OF TORRIGIANO, THE SCULPTOR. 

Peter Torrigiano^ the celebrated Florentine sculptor, who 
executed the fine monument of Henry VII. in Westminster 
Abbey, was once engaged upon a statue pf the Infant Jesus for 
'the Duke d' Arcos. The price was not fixed, but the purchaser, 
who was very rich, had promised to pay for it according to its 
merit. Torrigiano made it a chef-d'oeuvre j the grandee himself 
enthusiastically admired it : he was at a loss for words to 
express his approbation of it, and on the following day sent 
his servants with enormous bags of money. At the sight of 
them the artist thought himself amply recompensed ; but on 
opening the bags he found — thirty ducats in copper. ustly 
incensed, he seized his hammer, broke the statue, and drove 
away the servants with their bags, bidding them tell their 
master what they had just seen. The duke was ashamed 
of his conduct ; but it is impossible to make the great blush 
without arousing their vengeance. He immediately went to 
the Inquisitor, accused the artist of having done violence to 
the Infant Jesus, and pretended to be horrified at so frightful 



an qutrage. In vain did Torrigiano contend, that one who 
creates has a right to destroy his own productions ; justice 
pleaded in vain for him, with fanaticism for his judge. The 
ill-fated man was condemned, and starved himself to death to 
avoid a worse punishment. . 



VAN HUYSUM'S SECRET, 

The setting sun was glittering on the windows of a small 
house in the suburbs of Amsterdam. In a balcony opening 
upon a parterre sown with anemones, tulips, roses, and may- 
flowers, stood a man whose pale and haggard features, bent 
figure, and white and scanty hair, but too clearly indicated the 
rapid approach of old age and decrepitude. 

It was Van Huysum, the celebrated flower painter, whose 
pictures, treasured in all the collections of Spain, Switzerland, 
Holland, arid Belgium, are distinguished from all others by a 
softness and freshness of which he alone seemed to possess 
the secret. 



